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WHAT'S NEW 





UNDER THE SUN 


THIS MONTH'S COVER 


THE PROUD BEAUTY of the cactus family, who ap- 
pears upon our cover this month, is named—appro- 
priately, we feel—Victoria Regina. The florist tells 
us she is over two hundred years old. To which we 
can only retort what every woman wants to hear: 
“She doesn’t look it.”” She is so modern, despite her 
age, that she seems to us to qualify as a work of art. 


We present her to you for interest of line and form, 
and as a demonstration of the unique messages 
Nature brings to the designer. 


This queen of cacti was among a number of flowers 
photographed by Mr. Hans van Nes for use in the 
Design Portfolio. On second thoughts, she seemed to 
be too complex for the purpose of the Portfolio. How- 
ever, we decided she was much too lovely to be neg- 
lected so we gave her a place on our cover. One of 
her simpler sisters will be found in the Portfolio. 


The back cover has no relation to anything in par- 
ticular but itself. It is a ceramic plaque by Maya 
Grotell of New York City, executed in cream, yellow, 
blue and brown crackle. It was shown in the Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary American Ceramics held at 
W. & J. Sloane’s in November, 1942. We find it lovely 
in design and feeling, and present it to you solely for 
your delighted consideration. 


The Design Portfolio 


The Portfolio is well on its way. If it seems over- 
due, it is because those compiling it have walked with 
caution in order to bring together something of real 
value to craftsmen. 


Our plan is to make a Portfolio which has the 
possibility of growth. When it is sent out, it will not 
be complete. The plan is to issue new material, per- 
haps eight to ten times a year, which can be added to 
the original Portfolio. This will give the craftsmen 
the stimulus and inspiration which all of us want. It 
will keep the Portfolio fresh and alive. 


The Portfolio was planned, originally, to be sent 
only to the groups which are affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council. However, a 
number of people have asked us whether they could 
not subscribe for the Portfolio as individuals; some- 
what on the basis of the Design-of-the-Month-Club. 
We believe that this is possible, and we are, therefore, 
offering the Portfolio to any of our readers who are 
interested in subscribing to a service of this sort. 


The Portfolio is still in the making, and it is too 
early for us to be able to state, definitely, the price 6f 
it. We do know it will not cost more than $20.00. 
The box to hold the photographs, purchase of which 


is optional, will cost $6.00. The charge for the sup- 
plementary service will amount to approximately the 
same cost as the original Portfolio—that is, not more 
than $20.00. 


If you would like to order the Portfolio, either 
by itself or with the supplementary service, please let 
us know. We will be interested, too, in knowing how 
you like the Portfolio, when you get it; and in receiv- 
ing from you any suggestions you may have for mak- 
ing it more serviceable. 


Resolutions — 1944 


Craft Horizons is changing, growing up so fast it 
will soon put on long trousers and a derby hat. Or 
should we say—taking it for granted that a magazine 
is like a ship and must be considered feminine—put- 
ting up her hair and letting down her skirts? 


Once we had that down in print, we realized it 
was all wrong. The modern teen-age girl lets her 
hair grow a bit longer and her skirts grow shorter. 
As a figure of speech, it doesn’t work out; just the 
same, we’re sure you catch our meaning. 


When the young reach adolescence, they are apt 
to set up for themselves a Purpose in Life. During 
our editorial youth, we had merely a catch-as-catch- 
can policy. This, mingled with a desire to please and 
stirred by friendly hands, achieved so pleasant a 
result we have received many compliments, like the 
letter from Mr. Winslow Ames which you will find 
on Page 12. What is perhaps more important, and 
is equally complimentary, we have received many 
subscriptions. 


However, we do not feel that we can ride happily 
on such a policy forever. We are now minded to find 
a Purpose in Life ourselves, and to express it in a new 
attitude. We reserve the right to change our Purpose 
and our attitude as time goes on, and to meet current 
trends and needs. There are many magazines which 
tell their readers: “Do this, and your home will 
blossom like the rose.” Or, “Do that, and your com- 
plexion will attract men as honey draws the fly.” 
Similar offers cover health, figures, clothes, your 
child’s mind and your own, and love. Craft Horizons 
could follow this editorial lead and say to the crafts- 
men: “Make this box, or tray, or dish, according to 
this or that pattern, and it will sell and bring you 
fame and fortune.” 


We could say this, but, if we did, it would be a 
lie. It is not through such means that fame comes 
to a craftsman, and the fortune so made would be 
short lived. It is with the ingredients of success— 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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WHAT IS MODERN TASTE? 


by JOHN D. MORSE 


Editor of the Magazine of Art and Associate 
in Radio at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


"hon WORD “taste” is a troublesome one because 
it is always connected with two other difficult 
words—“good” and “bad.” And because human na- 
ture is such that to each of us what we happen to 
like is “good” and what we don’t happen to like is 
“bad,” anyone who talks about modern taste as 
distinguished from the taste of our grandfathers is 
apt to appear about as objective as the mother of a 
famous painter talking about other painters. 


Yet what we call “modern taste” deserves discus- 
sion. No one can any longer deny that we of the 2oth 
century have produced a style of art that belongs 
completely and peculiarly to us. I am confident that 
when the archeologists of the 23rd century disinter 
our remains they will have no more difficulty distin- 
guishing our artifacts from those of Queen Victoria’s 
era than today’s archeologists have in distinguishing 
the products of Republican Greece from those of 
Imperial Rome. 


Naturally, because we are its parents, we are in- 
clined to think that this 20th century taste is “bet- 
ter” than that of our Victorian forebears. Actually, 
of course, it is only different. But that difference, 
I believe, is as basic and profound as the difference 
between the taste of any two other eras in the history 
of Western civilization—between Greece and Rome, 
Rome and the Middle Ages, the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. And I think this difference is clearly 
demonstrated by our 2oth century use of the three 
chief elements of any artistic style—color, line and 
material. 


COLOR 


Very properly we call ours the age of color. We 
use color everywhere—far differently from the way 
our grandfathers used it. Instead of a row of dirty 
ivory toothbrush handles in a brown bath room we 
have a gay assortment of purples, reds, and blues, 
hanging from a pure white holder in which stands an 
unbreakable plastic cup of still another color. Instead 
of brown over-stuffed furniture on a figured Oriental 
rug in our living rooms, we have brightly colored 
chairs on carpets of solid, warm tones. We experi- 
ment with different colors for our walls, on which 
hang paintings of equally brilliant hues. 


But our use of color is much more subtle than a 
childish delight in bright things. The different colors 
of the toothbrush handles prevent family mix-ups 
Our light, pastel walls and ceilings give us an in- 
creased sense of space and air. And in our paintings 
we have accepted the idea that color has an expres- 
sive quality as well as a representational one. Be- 
cause we ourselves sometimes say we “feel blue,” we 
have recognized the painter’s right to use color in 
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any way he likes if by so doing he heightens the ex- 
pressive quality of his picture. A colored reproduction 
of Franz Marc’s painting, “Blue Horses,” has sold 
in the hundreds of thousands, competing briskly with 
the ubiquitous “Lone Wolf” who used to howl for- 
lornly from four walls out of five. Gilette Burgess’s 7 
Purple Cow has at last come into her own. 


LINE 


No less significant than our use of color is our use! 
of line. We like clean, simple shapes instead of com- 
plicated ones. We no longer add “ornamental details” 
to our buildings, preferring instead to let the design 
of the building be its own ornament. Our furniture, 
as in the child’s room illustrated here, is no longer® 
plastered over with dust-catching curly-cues. Neither 
is it designed in the style of any “period,” as was the 
embassy interior. It is designed for use. Our whole 
tendency is to do away with surface appearances in 
an attempt to get at the basic, inner reality of what- 
ever it is we are considering. Our painters suggest 
this inner reality by letting one line do the work of 
three, and our writers do the same thing. They 
more nouns than adjectives, allowing us to fill in the 
rest from our imaginations. This stripping away of 
surface detail is as true of women’s fashions as it is of 
furniture, buildings, paintings, and books. Our agé 
has substituted the strip tease for the bustle. 


MATERIAL 


Along with our expressive use of color and our eco- 
nomical use of line, has come an increased awareness © 
of material. We prefer natural woods to veneers. The 
first thing we do when we inherit an old chair is” 
scrape off the paint, often to find a fine piece of 7 
cherry, black walnut, or birch. Material itself, (as 7 
well as shape) has become our ornament. We like ~ 
things to appear as they really are. Our cigarette © 
boxes look like cigarette boxes instead of disem- ~ 
boweled books. We like the appearance and “feel” 
of fine, solid glass. We are aware of the texture of our 
drapes and chair coverings, of our walls, houses, 
dishes—everything around us. It is significant that 
our age has witnessed a great renaissance of sculp- 
ture—the art that appeals most to our sense of touch. 


What all this adds up to is a job for a philosopher, 
not an art editor. But I will venture one or two con- 
clusions. One thing these three elements of 20th cen- 
tury style have in common is the discarding of un- 
necessary details in an effort to get at inner reality. 
Which reflects the fact that we are no longer quite 
sure of ourselves and our world as our grandfathe 
were. We are inclined to place as much importance 
on subjective emotion as they were on objective fact 
We are beginning to question all sorts of values that 
have stood for five hundred years. I like to think that 
the values we substitute in social relations will be 
clean, and honest, and warm as those we have estaD= 
lished in the arts—that we might actually produce 4 
“better” world. But “better” is a difficult word. 














This living room is charming and reflects excellent taste, but it is the taste and feeling of a time in which we 
of today do not often feel at home. 
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ln this room for a child we see how all the elements of the modern style combine to create a feeling of space, 
light and attractive utility. 


























TASTE -IS IT DYNAMITE? 


Symposium, presenting the ideas of 
Guy Gayler Clark, Dean of Cooper Union 
and Van Day Truex, Parsons School of 
Design 


ARE THE TWO WORDS “taste” and “dynamite” 
synonomous? Do we all instinctively and immedi- 
ately respond to an object that is good, with the same 
celerity and universality with which our nervous 
systems react to a violent explosion of TNT? 


We don’t know you as an individual, so we can't 
tell about your reactions. However, judging by our- 
selves, we are sure that in most of us mere instinct 
cannot be trusted too far to tell us what is, and what 
is not good taste. Instinct has to be developed and 
guided by correct education. Furthermore, that edu- 
cation increases our enjoyment of what we recognize 
as good. They say that none really likes his first 
olive; in the same way, you may look at something 
and not know that it is good, or get any pleasure 
out of it, until your eyes have been anointed with 
the precious oil of knowledge. 


People frequently say to us at America House 
when the jury turns down their work: “Why was it 
turned down?” “Why don’t you like it?” “Why 
doesn’t it compare favorably with the things you do 
accept?” 


Often the answer is easy; at other times, to be sat- 
isfactory, it would have to cover the whole field of 
art. By and large, we accept things at America House 
for their contemporary trend, for their individuality, 
their artistic rightness, and for their human charm. 
We tend more and more to refuse things which are 
mere copies of the past. We don’t demand high 
sophistication or abstraction of design, but we do ask 
for quality in its best sense. And always keeping in 
mind that the craftsman’s field is the creation of 
beautiful objects for use, we must judge work that 
is submitted to us with a very practical eye. 


One of the greatest services which we can render 
American craftsmen is the discovery of what Amer- 
icans want in the way of hand crafts. At America 
House we are in a position to find this out. People 
come in and ask us if we have this or that. Those 
same potential customers, we notice, view the objects 
we exhibit with a stern eye to their utility. Americans 
want things they can use. More and more, they are 
looking to the craftsman to supply their needs with 
work that is useable, substantial and beautiful. More 
and more, they feel the need to have about them in 
their homes, ready to their hands, handmade, orig- 
inal things. This, we feel, is a healthy sign. We want 
to meet the demand, and encourage it. We want to 
pass on this information to craftsmen. 
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The America House jury accepted the six article 
pictured on this and the next five pages. “Why?” you 
may ask. Even if you don’t put the question to m 
or even to yourself, we believe you will be interested 
in knowing the answer. 


Accordingly, we showed Dean Guy Gayler Clark 
of Cooper Union and Mr. Van Day Truex of the Par 
sons School of Design a folder of many photographs 
of work which we have accepted for exhibition @ 
America House, and asked them to choose six which 
they approved as good taste. In order that all of & 
shall understand the why of their choice, we asked 
them to tell us what they found in these six partie 
ular objects that seemed to them outstanding and 
commendable. 


In the comments which are published here, along 
with the photographs, you are privileged to see int 
the workings of a judge’s mind. We believe Dea 
Clark’s and Mr. Truex’s explanations will give you 
more clearly and more authoritatively than many 
pages of editorial reports, an idea of what makes the 
grade at America House. 






"The choice of the evergreen spray to execute #° 
motif in jewelry is to be commended,” says Mr. Truts 
who makes this pin of silver gilt one of his tht 
selections. 

“Here,” our critic points out, “is an interpretation # 
nature charming in design, simple and fresh. In spite 
its size, there is lightness in execution which avoids ™ 
bad heaviness and ‘artiness' of much jewelry of 
type.” 

The pin which is reproduced here in actual size, is the 
work of Alice Johnson, of New York City. 




















This bow! meets all 
our demands at 
America House that 
a piece shall be use- 
able. It could stand 
on a coffee table 
to hold crackers, 
nuts or sweets. 
Wherever you 
placed it, it would 
be exquisitely and 
satisfyingly at 
home. It is the work 
of Ruth Goodrich 
Pryn, of New York. 






















This highly sophisticated bit of weaving in design and 
execution wins Dean Clark's unqualified praise. Autumn 
leaves in subdued russet, olive and sepia are shown 
against a yellow background. 


Dean Clark comments: “The naive simplicity of its 
expressive pattern stays comfortably within the limita- 
tions of the loom. Note the serrated edges of its leaves, 
and the dependence upon a significant silhouette. 


"Thank goodness, it is not a ‘pictorial.’ Transposed 
landscapes made with threads, lack the distinctive charm 
of this design which is so obviously suitable to o 
weaver's medium of expression.” 


The fortunate craftswoman who wins this high praise 
is Jennette Tandy, of Kentucky. The piece seems to us 
a beautiful example of inlay weaving, and we have only 
one reservation in our extremely practical minds about it: 
how can it be used? 


"A black and white photograph can never quite do justice to this gorgeous bowl," says 
Dean Clark. "It must be seen and felt in all its magnificence of form and scale and color. 
The last is an impenetrable glaze of deep Persian blue, with an iridescent complement of 
emerald in its reflections. 

"The pineapple which forms the handle of the lid is one of the traditional symbols of 
hospitality.” One recalls the pineapples on the gates at Westover, on the James River. 

Dean Clark calls attention to “the austere dignity which is contributed by the straight 
sides flowing into robust curves in generous proportions, controlled by modulations one 
might expect to find in an egg plant photographed by Weston." 














Mr. Truex's next choice is this “vigorous, boisterous 
highball glass. A glass for a man's strong hands, and for 
a strong drink; decidedly out of place on a tea table. 

"Excellent," Mr. Truex considers it, and for these rea- 





sons: "The designer has utilized the flow of the molted 
material to create this spontaneous, natural silhouette.” 


The glass photographed is one of a set made by the 
Blenko Glass Co. of Milton, West Virginia. 











Dean Clark commends to our attention this “sturdy 
piece of pewter, yee contemporary in every line, 


yet reminiscent of the tankards that siood on the stout, 
wooden tables of the Mermaid Tavern in Elizabethan 
ondon. 

"It is built to stand up under punishment either in 
household service or from the gallery critics.” 

Dean Clark approves the design which “has been 


boiled down to the circle for its own sake, and the 
straight line only. These are harmoniously assembled 
without recourse to prettifying gestures. The pointed 
bulge of the body comfortably supports the massive lip 
and lid. 

“An autocrat at any table,” he calls it. 


The work of Lauritz Christian Eichner, of New Jersey. 
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This lively bronze duck, made by an unknown Chinese 
craftsman many centuries ago, was exhibited at America 
House recently in company with, and as a foil to, a col- 
lection of animals made by modern American Indian 
craftsmen. It was astonishing how well they got along 
together; proving our contenton that good craftsman- 
ship belongs not to a period but to all time. Perhaps this 
impressed Mr. Truex, for he commends this remote 
ancestor of Donald Duck to our consideration. 
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"Though truly an ‘antique,’ this animated figure is ag® 
less and undated. It lives today as vigorously as it lived 
when it was made, centuries ago. That is so because here 
is true elegance of design with no loss of spirited 
strength. In the stylization and simplification there & 
sure taste—the result of exquisite craftsmanship, and af 
esthetic point of view matured in rich tradition and 
restraint." Craftsmen, please take notice. 
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DELVINGS IN DESIGN 


Edited by THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL 


CHAPTER III 
Roots 2 Through 5— 


N THIS ARTICLE, which is the second in our series of 

five-finger exercises for the brain and hand, we shall 
follow our exposition of the dynamic symmetry of 
the last issue with roots 2 through 5. The system 
used in building each root is the same. The resulting 
dimensions are the only variation. 

First, one word of caution and one important hint. 
Complete accuracy is necessary for a successful, fin- 
ished drawing of a root. If you are off even one- 
sixteenth of an inch, the proper space divisions will 
be lacking. The greatest aid in securing such accuracy 
and ascertaining the right angle to the diagonal is a 
transparent ruler. If you cannot purchase one in 
your locality we shall be glad to get one for you. The 
cost of one of these rulers is one dollar. 

To obtain root 2, start with your original square. 
Place the pin of your compass at the lower left-hand 
corner and the pencil point at the upper right-hand 
corner and drop your arc, as in Figure 1. Then extend 
the top and bottom lines of the square and draw a 
vertical line from the point where the arc touches 
the bottom line to meet the extended top line. 

Erase inner lines. Draw the diagonals from A to B 
and C to D, and find the rectangles to the diagonals 
as in Figure 3, D to E and B to F. Drop a vertical 
line from E to F and you will find your shape divided 
into two parts, each part maintaining the same pro- 
portions as your original shape. It is possible to con- 
tinue this process, cutting each area into smaller and 
smaller areas within each other, each area always 
remaining similar in shape to the original. 

The same method is used to find the further roots 
of 3, 4 and 5. However, to find your root 3 area, you 
start not with your square, but with your root 2 area 
before throwing your arc. Your space also will then 
divide itself into three similar areas instead of two. 
To find root 4 start with the root 3 area; to find 5 
start with root 4. The illustrations show the finished 
roots with their directional lines, and in dotted lines 
the arcs thrown for the next root. See next page. 

It is also possible to obtain all the root rectangles 
accurately within the square. To do this draw a 
square, then the diagonal, then your arc as you did 
for root 1. Then draw a horizontal line at the level 
of the intersection of the arc and the diagonal. The 
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space below this line is the area of root 2. To find 
root 3, draw the diagonal of the root 2 space, and a 
further horizontal line where the original arc and 
the root 2 diagonal meet, and your space below is 
the root 3 area; and so on to find your root 4 and 5 
spaces, as shown by the accompanying diagram. 

Now we suggest you relax and have some fun. 
Take any one of your root areas and relate these 
root areas to interesting designs. If you are method- 
ical, you'll start with root 1 and work through 5, but 
if you want to skip around it doesn’t make much 
difference. Why not decide to use in your design 
three tones—black, grey and white? Make your de- 
sign pure pattern or adopt a nature theme which 
lends itself to simple pattern arrangement. Do these 
as exercises in the use of dynamic symmetry and also 
to train yourself in the habit of thinking in terms 
of area which is really at the base of all design. 

We have purposely put the root illustrations on 
the one page so that the craftsman may, if he so 
wishes, cut these diagrams out for further reference. 
With this data available it is easy to tell at a glance 
which root will best serve a given purpose. For in- 
stance, a tile would probably demand a square, or a 
table mat a root 2—or again root 3 would do well 
for a rug and root 4 for a tray. Root 5 would be excel- 
lent for a runner. 

These are just suggestions, of course, but they show 
how one must start a given problem. The idea comes 
first, then the decision of the medium to be used, 
followed by the execution of the design itself. 

Here is where use of dynamic symmetry will be in- 
valuable. If you need a flow of line which will satisfy 
you, you know geometrically the correct line to fol- 
low. If you want an arresting spot in your design, 
such a point will be most telling if it occurs at the 
intersection of your important lines. Again, don’t let 
yourselves become too conditioned by dynamic sym- 
metry. It is a process you should understand. You 
should use it constantly, but not become a slave to it. 

As you work you may create a design you want to 
execute in your own medium. Who knows, it may 
turn out to be the best thing you’ve ever done! That 
constant hope, that undercurrent of excitement, the 
blank page of white paper which is your world to 
conquer, these are the elements which lead the artist 
on and on. And don’t be discouraged. The road is 
long, but there is nothing more fun nor more soul- 
satisfying than to create something that’s new, that’s 
lovely and that’s your own. 
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CLOSE-UPS 


MITZI OTTEN, Pioneer in Color 
by DOROTHY GILES 





AN ENAMELLIST of first rank. A pioneer in the use 
of brilliant color. A craftswoman of integrity, with 
a gift for creating designs of great charm and distinc- 
tion. A worker who believes profoundly in art for use, 
which is her own literal translation of the German 
term for hand crafts—this is Mitzi Otten, once a 
refugee from the Nazi tyranny in Vienna, now a 
proud and grateful citizen of America. 

We visited her in her studio, two flights up in the 
famous, old building on Broadway facing Lincoln 
Square, which has housed (and still does) so many 
well known artists and craftsmen. Mitzi herself, 
short, plump and gemutlich in her flowered smock, 
let us into a small, corner room with a gas-heated 
kiln going full blast. A bewildering array of metal 
trays, boxes of various sizes designed for many uses, 
and other objects less easy to identify, along with 
saucers full of powdered glass in all the lovely colors 
of a mid-summer garden covered all the table space 
in sight. We perched on a stool beside the kiln (it 
was one of New York’s shiveriest December days) 
and began to ask questions. They were all questions 
which popped into our mind on the spot, and none of 
those written down on the paper which we had taken 
along with us. 

But Mitzi Otten is one of the people you don’t 
have to prod with pointed questions. Give her her 
head, and she leads you directly to animated talk 
about her work, which she loves intensely, and about 
which she is neither shy nor boastful, egotistic or 
self-conscious. She is in fact refreshingly objective 
and impersonal. 

For more than twenty years she has been special- 
izing in enamels. Before that she worked for several 
years as a professional designer. But she was drawn 
to enamel by the fascination of working directly with 
brilliant, pure color. It is for her daring, her original- 
ity and her consummate skill in using color that her 
work is known in Europe and in this country. 


She showed us a cigarette case in which the colors 
glowed like jewels. The design, which continued on 
the two sides of the case showed a street between 
tall houses, and figures moving along it. The houses 
were iridescent as though bathed in moonlight; the 
result of applying blue over silver foil. The caps and 
tunics of the figures were in all the rich colors one 
sees in mediaeval enamel work. In fact, this case had 
the precious quality of antique Byzantine enamels, in 
which the design is outlined with silver wire, while 
the design itself, and the execution of the design 
were strikingly modern. 

“That is a piece I made in Vienna,” she told us. 
She went on to talk of her work there, and how her 
work has changed—as she herself—since she came to 
America six years ago. 

She is immensely interested in American taste 
which, she avers demands more naturalistic designs 
than was the taste in Europe when she fled Vienna. 


“Now, I do not know,” she said with a little shake 
of her head. “Perhaps, if I had remained in Vienna 
I would have changed. After all, as long as I live I 
change. And my work must change too. Otherwise it 
is dead. But I think not so fast, and not so much as 
over here.” 

We asked her to show us some “American pieces” 
so we could measure the change. Because it was dur- 
ing the Christmas season, and because Mitzi Otten 
is in the fortunate position of having a steady, estab- 
lished market for her work, she had little in the 
studio cupboard to bring out. Instead, she recom- 
mended us to the East Fifty-seventh Street shop 
of Rena Rosenthal which handles her work in New 
York. There, we later saw ash trays, match box cases, 
and boxes large and small enamelled with great del- 
icacy, and in designs which were not so stylized as 
the one or two imported pieces we had seen in the 


studio. 
One of the things we liked about Mitzi Otten is 














the fact that she respects the taste of America and 
has set herself to study it and to meet its demands. 
When she worked in Vienna, Americans sought her 
out and bought from her. Then, she says, they wanted 
pieces that were not at all American in feeling. But 
here, and now—perhaps because of the political 
changes that have swept the world in the past few 
years—the demand is for work that approaches and 
reflects the American point of view. 


“I try to make what people like,” said Mitzi Otten 
quite simply. “If the taste is for something richer, 
more elaborate, I try to make my work like that. If 
the trend is for stylized designs, then I try to meet 
that taste. Oh,” she hastened to assure us, “I would 
not make anything I did not like myself. Not for any- 
thing would I do that. But after all, I am a crafts- 
woman. I must make things that people will use and 
which they will enjoy using. How stupid and how 
obstinate I would be to make things without any 
consideration of the people who I expect to buy them; 
and then to try to force those things on the public.” 


We offer Mitzi Otten as our Close-Up in this issue 
because she seems to us to unite the practical point 
of view toward her work with sure and inspired skill 
of technique—a combination which links her to the 
artists of the Middle Ages like Benvenuto Cellini, 
and which is a sure recipe for success in any age or 


country. 


Editor’s Note: Watch for the Close Up of a native 
and rural American craftsman in the next issue of 


Craft Horizons. 


WHAT'S NEW UNDER THE SUN (Cont. from Page |!) 


study, experimentation, vision, and hard work—that 
we wish to be concerned. 


We believe we can be more effective, more helpful, 
and more fundamentally interesting to our readers by 
concentrating in each issue on one facet of the many 
problems which confront all craftsmen. This, then, 
will be our new policy. To start off 1944, as we mean 
to continue, we have made the theme of this issue 
“What Is Taste?” In our next issue, we shall devote 
the magazine to some of the problems which the 
potters have to meet. We shall continue to give you 
many illustrations. And, occasionally, there will be 
excursions into other realms, which will not only 
prove our rule, but add lightness to our magazine. 


We greet you in this, our first issue of 1944, with 
best wishes for the New Year and with high hopes 
for the future for us all. 
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To The Editor 


Yellow Springs, Ohio 
10 November, 1943 


Dear Mrs. Webb: 


The American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council 
is doing more than any other group to restore a reg- 
ular producer-consumer relationship with the public 
to handicrafts workers. Nothing so good is being done 
in what are needlessly segregated as the “fine” arts. 
We all need to work at this. 


The jury operating at America House has raised 
the standard of design in craft work so far as the 
consumer is concerned, and has presented extraordi- 
narily fine merchandise. It is hard to tell how much 
effect rejections have on producers. We could un- 
doubtedly use a regular publication devoted to really 
good modern designs for all sorts of things that peo- 
ple make with their hands: fresh, graphically pre- 
sented designs. There are too many patterns of low 
quality available to people who are technicians but 
who possess no ability to design. Consider for instance 
almost all the ready-made designs for embroidery. 
They are usually cribbed from the past and (which 
is worse) ungrammatically “adapted.” The same 
thing is true of many designs for cabinet work. Many 
people must be vaguely aware that something is 
wrong, when excellent technique and excellent raw 
material are spent on bad designs, and they might 
welcome sound new published designs. 


In our justifiable concern over the dangers of too 
much division of labor and the consequent narrow 
specialization, we sometimes forget important special 
skills. Just as there are people who, though clumsy 
with bricks, can design a brick wall better than the 
average technically good bricklayer, so there are peo- 
ple who can invent designs for hooked rugs that are 
well suited to the medium, though they may be un- 
skilled in rug-hooking. Until we reach the happy day 
of the complete fusion of theory and practice, we 
can well use professional designers. 


A design which as an arrangement of forms may 
have abstract beauty may be well or ill executed. But 
even if the result is technically good, the whole lacks 
truth and hence beauty if the design does not be- 
speak the spirit of the time in which it is executed. 


Yours faithfully, 
WINSLOW AMES 


Winslow Ames is assistant to Mr. Arthur Mor- 
gan of the Community Service, Inc., Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 
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BOOKS ON THE CRAFTS 


Pucite The most complete list of books in the 
field. The titles described here represent 


only a few of more than 70 in our very 
popular Books on the Crafts library. 


Beautiful, clear plastic. Easily cut, drilled, pol- The Weaver’s Craft Simpson & Weir 
ished, and bent. Makes desk sets. dishes pins, Comprehensively illustrated treatment of entire craft, from 
’ simplest rafha weaving through foot-power loom weaving. Cloth, 


$5.00. 


clock frames, bag handles, etc. Either cut-to- 
Weaving Patterns Thurstan 

Fundamental coverage of draft reading, with applications of 
popular patterns. Colorfully illustrated. Paper, $1.15. 


Pottery in the Making Lunn 
CUT PIECES Designing, forming, firing. Beautifully illustrated in full 
detail. Cloth, $2.7 


The Making of Soft Toys Edimann 


One of the famous Dryad toymaking books Delightful, heart 
warming results. Full-size patterns included. Paper, $1.2 


size pieces or random pieces. 


Sheets 8”x10’’x1/16” 50c ea. $ 5.00 doz. $1.80 Ib. 


Sheets 8”x10”x1/8" 75c ea. $ 7.50 doz. $1.40 Ib. 
Rag-Bag Toys Gray 

How to make droll, lovable, wartime ‘dolls and animal figures 
from scraps. With full-size patterns. Paper, 85 cents. 


Sheets 8’x10’x1/4” $1.00 ea. $10.00 doz. $1.00 Ib. 


Chip Carving Voore 

RANDOM PIECES Instructions for learning an ancient, fascinating craft. Illus 
trated designs for carving twenty small, beautifully styled wood 
objects. Paper, $1.00 


SAMPLE SELECTION --_-_--- $1.00 Postpaid The Art of Whittling Feuro: 
, ; Oldtime whittling problems—puzzles, chains, cage and ball, 
(Sheets and Rods ass’t.—one pound—odd pieces) ring and dumbell, fans, etc. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
Simple Embroidery Mochrie 
Basic stitching, attractively, clearly described and illustrated. 
CRAFT SERVICE pope it ona 
: - Have you our complete list of craft books? 
337 University Ave. Rochester, 7, N. Y. It not, write now for BOOKS ON THE CRAFTS 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Peoria 3, Ill. 


LILY COTTON YARNS - FOR HAND WEAVERS 




















Cotton is taking the place 
of Wool and Linen 


A dependable source of everything in cotton yarns for 
: the hand weaver—designed by, and for, hand weavers 
~ exclusively. Approved by foremost experts. Recom- 
mended in all institutes. Sold direct from manufacturer to you. 
Free copy of latest Bulletin,“Practical Weaving 
Suggestions... . Contains a complete Weaving 
Chart for Lily Yarns. 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, SHELBY, N.C. Dept. C 
Please send samples, prices and copy of your 
latest booklet, ‘‘Hand Weaving Suggestions.” 





























